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COURTENAY IN CANTERBURY 


John L. Moffat 








[The writer is a New Zealander at present studying in Eng- 
land. An excellent memory, some nostalgia, and a collec- 
tion of old note-books have enabled him to contribute the 
following reminder that we should conserve, not merely 
exploit, the material in our charge. ..The article was written 
in Bristol earlier this year.—Ed.| 


FEW PEOPLE SEEM AWARE that there exists at Courtenay a 
remarkable library whose past is shrouded in mystery and 
whose present is buried in neglect. This library is situated 
on the South bank of the Waimakariri River, just over 
twenty miles from Christchurch. So far as I can infer. it 
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must have been founded about 1866. One thing is certain 
—all the foundation members are long since dead. But 
about 1865, when the road through to the West Coast was 
completed, they were very much alive and, by the same pro- 
cess which Bernard Shaw has so well described in Arms and 
the Man, sought to crown their spiritual development with 
a library. By 1873 the railway was reaching Kirwee, and 
a little later a railway junction was being established at 
Darfield. This explains, no doubt, why the centre of civili- 
zation moved successively southwards and westwards, destin- 
ing the Courtenay library to decline and decay almost from 
the date of its foundation. 

A vivid notion of its founders emerges from the following 
list of periodicals which still remain from those early times: 


St James’s Magazine, conducted by Mrs S. C. Hall (vol. 
II, 1861) 

London Society; an illustrated Magazine of light and 
amusing literature for the hours of relaxation (vol. 
VIII, 1865) 

Chambers’s Papers for the People (1870) 

Family Herald; a domestic Magazine of Useful Inform- 
ation and Amusement (vol. XXXII, 1873) 

Temple Bar; a London Magazine for Town and Country 
readers (vol. XLIII, Dec 1874—Apr 1875) 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (vol. CXVII, Jan— 
Jun, 1875) 

All the Year Round; a weekly Journal conducted by 
Charles Dickens, with which is incorporated House- 
hold Words: ‘ The story of our lives from year to 
year ’—Shakespeare (new series, vol. XVIII, 1877) 

Chambers’s Journal of Popular Literature, Science and 
Art (4th series, 1878) 


The following list, however, proves that the pioneers 
of Courtenay took an interest in New Zealand affairs as 
well as in London society: 


New Zealand Parliamentary Debates; First Parliament; 
Legislative Council and House of Representatives; 

1854 and 1855. Compiled by Maurice Fitzgerald, 
Wellington, by authority: G. Didsbury, Govt. 

Printer, 1885. (Here you may read how our first 
parliament spent its first session debating whether or not 
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parliament should be opened each time with prayers, and if 
so with whose prayers.) 

The Statutes of New Zealand passed in the 50th Year 
of the Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
the Third Session of the 9th Parliament of New 
Zealand. Wellington, 1886. 

Handbook of New Zealand Mines, 1887 (Containing 

some priceless diagrams and illustrations of early sites.) 


But the remains of their history section show that the 
Courtenay fathers liked to rove in time as well as in space: 


History of European Morals from Augustus to Char- 
lemagne (Lecky) 

History of England (Hume) 

History of Scotland (Tytler) 

Lives of the Queens of England (Strickland) 

History of the United States (Bancroft) 

Invasion of the Crimea (Kinglake) 

Through the Dark Continent (Stanley) 

Letters of Queen Victoria 

History of the Peninsular Wars (Napier) 


We may wonder what these open minds made of this 
queer little volume: 
Erchomenon; or, The Republic of Materialism (1879) 
It would be wrong to imagine that our rural literati res- 
tricted themselves to non-fiction, and their tastes in poetry 
and novels are equally interesting: 


The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, translated by Alex- 
ander Pope (1872) 
The Tragedies of Sophocles in English Prose (1860) 
Tennyson, Poems (1872); Idylls of the King (1873) 
Thackeray, Works (1873) 
Anthony Trollope, 
The Macdermots of Ballycloran 
An Eye for an Eye 
Phineas Finn 
Barchester Towers 
Frau Frohmann 
Lotta Schmidt 
(Observe how, with Trollope, the wheel has come full 
circle.) 
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Fenimore Cooper, Novels (Several volumes, and min- 
ute print for the days of oil lamps.) 
Charles Lever, many volumes, including The Daltons 
(1873) 
Scott, Waverley Novels 
Henry James, The Bostonians 
George Eliot, Middlemarch (1874) 


It is interesting to note that Dickens is represented by 
only The Uncommercial Traveller, except for the periodicals 
mentioned above. He may have been so popular that his 
works were stolen first, of course. 

An exercise book found on the premises gives the follow- 
ing analysis of the library stock at the beginning of 1906: 

History and biography 81 
Geography and travel 50 
Science and philosophy 9 
Poetry and fine arts 22 
Essays and miscellany 282 
Fiction 771 


Total 1215 
Additions made during 1906 were: 
History and biography 
Geography and travel 


Science and philosophy 
Essays and miscellany 
Fiction 2 


Novels were added in subsequent years at the following 
rate: 1907—31; 1908-27; 1909-28; 1920-16; 1921-12; 
1922—32. Note the decline in taste. Only one non-fiction 
book was added during this time, a volume of history and 
biography in 1908. This would make a total of just under 
1,400 books in the library in 1922. About half that number 
were there on my last visit in January, 1946, and those 
thrown all over the room in wild disorder. The missing 
volumes seem to be the more popular novels; the non-fiction 
and by now ‘classical’ fiction were still there. 

In the same exercise book we find that the number of 
borrowers in the period 1906—9 varied from six to thirteen; 
that they averaged about one book a week; and that they 
read almost exclusively fiction. The most popular titles 
were: 
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Scarlet Pimpernel 

Hound of the Baskervilles 
God’s Good Man 
Marquis 

Magic of May 

Mother 

A little Brown Mouse 
Leaven of Love 

Pickwick Papers was attacked by two borrowers. The 
following non-fiction titles seem to be the only ones bor- 
rowed at all, some of the being taken once, some twice: 

Work and Adventure in New Guinea 
Public Life in England 

Expansion of England 

Life of Charles Dickens 

Through Van Diemen’s Land 

Origin of Species 

Mr Julian Anderson, one of the oldest inhabitants of the 
district, thinks that the Courtenay library may have been 
the first library in Canterbury outside of Christchurch. Mrs 
Anderson has shown me the minute books in her possession, 
and the last entry was dated 1928. There then appears to 
be about seven or eight subscribers, some paying 2s 6d a 
quarter, some 7s 6d a year. There had been an effort to 
get Punch and some other English periodicals. 

In January, 1946, the door of the building was off its 
hinges, the furniture covered in dust and leaves; the North 
windows boarded up, the South windows largely broken; 
the West book-case full, the other smaller cases on the side 
walls empty; the porch almost rotted away, the kauri of 
the book-cases perfectly sound, about half the books in good 
condition, only dusty, the remainder somewhat rat-gnawed 
or without covers. The non-fiction was in the best condi- 
tion, arguing strongly for the survival of the fittest and testi- 
fying to the dangers of popularity. In England such a place 
would be preserved. 





WRITERS AND WRITING 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
A SERIES OF STUDIES 





H. Winston Rhodes 





V—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN UNJUSTIFIED 
POET 


NEITHER AS A POET NOR AS PROPHET, neither as philosopher 
nor as critic, should D’Arcy Cresswell be judged. Much of 
his poetry, the steadfast pursuit of which provides the tragi- 
comedy of his life, is undistinguished and derivative; his 
prophecies and discoveries, heralded and announced with a 
misleading gravity of accent, are less disturbing than they 
are singular; his criticism, both social and literary, com- 
pletely fails to achieve its object, because it becomes lost 
in a wilderness of perverse opinions; and his philosophy is 
so private and personal, so illogical and erratic, that with 
the best will in the world it is difficult to take it seriously. 


Those who have tried to find significance in Cresswell’s 
contributions to New Zealand literature have generally re- 
garded his work as an illustration of a thesis dear to their 
own hearts. He has provided them seemingly with a vivid 
example of a New Zealand poet in search of a tradition and 
unable to adjust himself satisfactorily either to the Euro- 
pean background or to the conditions of life in his native 
country; and, in the best essay on his work which has ap- 
peared, Mr Holcroft has sought a wider significance by re- 
lating his ‘fumbling movement towards a spiritual experi- 
ence’ to the creative endeavours of future New Zealand 
writers striving to penetrate beyond the materialistic en- 
vironment which impedes their growth. 


Critical approaches of this sort are, I believe, as unfair 
to Cresswell as they are harmful to any attempt to estimate 
what has been achieved by New Zealand writers in general 
and D’Arcy Cresswell in particular. The important and 
astounding fact about Cresswell is not that he is typical of 
this or that, not that he may be the forerunner of others, 
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but that he is at one and the same time triumphantly and 
ludicrously himself. Luckily, although I am almost tempted 
to say inevitably, he wrote his autobiography; and it is to 
be hoped that he will continue it beyond Poet’s Progress and 
Present Without Leave, for it is in the frankness of his self- 
revelations that his virtue as a literary craftsman lies. 


In an autobiography egotism may not only be excused, it 
may sometimes be applauded; eccentric opinions may be 
tolerated, an intense individualism is to be expected rather 
than deplored, and a messianic zeal, however misdirected, 
contributes both to the interest and to the enjoyment. This 
does not mean that the writer of such an autobiography as 
Cresswell’s should be treated like a performing bear who 
goes through his tricks for the benefit of an hilarious audi- 
ence, but it does mean that an autobiography may be signi- 
ficant not because the opinions expressed are right or wrong, 
not because the behaviour described is conventional or un- 
conventional, not because the attitudes adopted are praise- 
worthy or blameworthy, but because opinions, behaviour, 
and attitudes are those of an author who has taken the reader 
into his confidence and bared or partially bared his soul. 
The diary of Samuel Pepys is interesting and significant 
because we become interested in Pepys himself, and so be- 
come interested in the impact which life makes upon him. 
So it is, although in a different way, with D’Arcy Cresswell. 

His subject is first and foremost himself. The shadowy 
people who cross his path, some of them famous and some 
of them obscure, emerge from the darkness to help or 
hinder his progress, for Cresswell has little power to con- 
jure up the external world of human beings or even of 
Nature as something separate from his own moods and as- 
pirations. His subject is also the poet’s mission to regener- 
ate civilization by living the harmonious life in which senses 
and reason agree, until he learns to echo the voice of the 
supernatural in Nature. It is because of this belief (Who 
knows how engendered, how carefully fostered?) that he 
lays such store by those mysterious promptings of the heart, 
those premonitions, those dreams and omens, those incom- 
municable visions, and those impulses of joy and veneration 
and dread which he receives in forests and in riverbeds, in 
solitary walks and lonely meditations. 

In his mannered and naive Poet’s Progress and in his 
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more discursive and mature sequel the events of his out- 
ward life are told in a fashion at once incomplete and frag- 
mentary, and yet much of the attraction of these two books 
is to be found in the way in which Cresswell deliberately 
seeks after idleness (‘the curse of other men, the nurse of 
poets’). For whether he journeys through Spain or sells 
his few poems from door to door through the counties of 
England, whether he lives in the Rat House with beggars 
and outcasts or accepts the hospitality of the fashionable 
and the artistic, whether he stays with friends in Auckland, 
lives alone in a small hut on the sea coast, or works for a 
brief period in a forestry camp, he pursues his poetic pur- 
pose with a singleness of aim that successfully conceals his 
leisurely progress. 

Because these episodes in his career are seen through the 
eyes of one who views them as stages in a triumphal journey 
leading to some magnificent event, they are given an ex- 
aggerated importance which may have confirmed some 
readers in the opinion that every poet’s progress must be 
from irresponsibility to irresponsibility. The truth is, of 
course, far otherwise, and Cresswell’s extreme preciousness, 
his cultivated detachment from everything that does not 
minister to his poetic needs, and his over-emphasis on what 
he calls ‘ the principles of a poetic universe ’ are old-fashioned 
and out-moded rather than original discoveries. In his artis- 
tic fastidiousness and aloofness he belongs by rights to the 
‘nineties, and in the inordinate respect he has for the poet's 
function as deliverer and healer of mankind he reaches back 
to the Romantics. It is not without significance, one feels, 
that he regards Shelley’s tomb as ‘ the holiest place on earth’; 
nor is it surprising that he seeks for omens in the New Zea- 
land sky, and near Wellington is aware ‘ of a haunting pre- 
sence propitious to all who might bring their aims and de- 
sires to its unknown and unheard-of deity’. 

Neverheless nothing of this need interfere with the ap- 
preciation of the reader who perceives that the development 
of the Cresswellian character is the main theme of the auto- 
biography. It is this character which he builds up with 
loving care; and nothing is more typical of it than the re- 
curring and often interrupted description of the famous 
anthology of Victorian poets which he was preparing for 
his publishers. His preface or ‘ Thesis’ grew longer and 
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longer as the number of poems included grew smaller and 
smaller, until as a typical gesture he added several of his 
own as makeweight to the work of Tennyson, Arnold, Ross- 
etti, and others. 

If neither his synopsis of this ‘ Thesis’ on the Mechanism 
of Spirit or Poetic Intention in Man, nor his abridgement 
published under the title of Eena Deena Dynamo impresses 
or persuades, both of them add to the portrait of Cresswell. 
His heretical and perverse opinions, if taken seriously, can 
cause undue irritation, but within the framework of the 
autobiography they become instead ridiculously Cresswellian. 
When he attacks the Copernican Universe or with a great 
display of Socratic argument demonstrates that numbers do 
not exist to the mind and therefore that morality does not 
exist to the soul, when he asserts that the immortal spirit 
of man has no further use for woman than to beget its own 
image therein, when he boasts ‘Have not I torn up two 
Hemispheres and shown you their shreds?’ or describes Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins as ‘an eccentric and diverting jong- 
leur’, it is as foolish to snort as it is foolish to argue. Opi- 
nions such as these are part of the Creswellian make-up, or 
if you wish, the Cresswellian pose, although only a bold man 
would attempt to disentangle the poseur from the mystic 
and the mystic from the picker-up of unconsidered trifles. 

During his progress, it is true, he may often drop wisdom 
by the wayside, and even in the midst of his ferocious de- 
nunciations of the Copernican Universe his criticism of 
modern civilization is not without force or point, but it is 
equally true that most of what he says has been said else- 
where and said better, unencumbered by the frills of ab- 
surdity. It is as unprofitable to turn to Cresswell as a logical 
thinker or as a discoverer of truths as it is unprofitable to 
argue from him to the present or future state of New Zea- 
land letters. Cresswell is not the only man who has rejected 
the standards on which modern civilization is based; but he 
is the only man to reject them in the Cresswellian way. 

He is pre-eminently a descriptive writer, a self-revealer, 
and a recorder of the impressions made upon him by Nature 
and Society; but there is not a line in his two books, not 
even in those passages describing the land of his birth, pas- 
sages among the finest that have been written in New Zea- 
land, in which the reader is not conscious of the presence 
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of the narrator. In Poet's Progress he had written: ‘1 was 
certain to concentrate all I felt and heard and saw on some 
personal point’, and this is exactly what happens through 
the whole of his autobiography. His presence is indicated 
by the mannered prose which gradually becomes more ro- 
bust as the writer matures, as well as by his descriptions of 
scenes and moods, people and institutions in England or 
New Zealand, where everything is sifted through the mind 
of one who observes the slightest change in his own develop- 
ment with lynx-like gaze. ‘It was The Progress I meant to 
emphasize, not The Poet,’ he writes in one of his more un- 
certain moments, ‘for wasn’t my whole progress only to 
show that I wasn’t yet even A poet, and only by this very 
progress I should be one in due course.’ 

It would be difficult to discover, certainly impossible in 
New Zealand, such a sensitive, individual, egotistical, and 
subtly revealing autobiography as the two parts of Poet's 
Progress. Wherever Cresswell goes and whatever he does, 
he watches the poet-in-the-making with a concentrated atten- 
tion which is sometimes proud and sometimes humble; and 
so he remains throughout his volumes a pensioner for art’s 
sake, one who cultivates the harmony within and hungers to 
be granted the freedom of the poetic universe, one who 
relies always upon the movings of the spirit, and borrows 


from a Classical Paganism of his own imagining a supersti- 


tious attitude towards the mysterious whisperings of earth 
and sky. 











FICTION COMMITTEE 


SUMMARY OF REPORT TO COUNCIL 








[The following is a summary of the Fiction Committee’s 
report to Council, 20 August 1947. It has been sent to 
Branches and is printed here for the information of members 
of the Association.—Ed.| 


FORM OF AUTHOR LIST 

The first innovation favoured by the committee, not with- 
out some trepidation as to the amount of work involved, 
was to bring out the next revision of the author list in a 
single, alphabetical file, indicating in appropriate columns 
the status of the author and the type of work. 


A NEW LIST OF PROSCRIBED AUTHORS 

Secondly, the committee was concerned about a certain 
range of authors who, it was felt, represent such a low stan- 
dard of writing that they would be better excluded wholly 
from a public library. It considers, therefore, that the next 
revision should contain a third grading—‘ C’ authors, whose 
purchase is not recommended, even for pay collections. 


NON-FICTION AND THE PAY COLLECTION 

In the past the recommended procedure has been to issue 
all non-fiction free, but it was felt by the committee that 
the line between fiction and non-fiction was sometimes arbi- 
trary. Certain light biographies, travel books, and commen- 
taries of great temporary popularity but of limited subject 
value represent a standard of reading no more important 
than ‘B’ fiction and should be treated on the same basis. 
It was therefore decided to request Council to permit a 
slight extension in the scope of the committee in order that 
the types of non-fiction which might reasonably be com- 
mercialized could be indicated. 


A PERMANENT ASSOCIATION REVIEWING POLICY 
It was felt that the Association should make a new attack 
on the problem of reviews. There are several possibilities: 
Reviews could be commissioned; 
The Broadcasting Service could be approached for per- 
mission to use scripts of certain broadcast reviews; 
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Certain Library School reviews could be used; 

Branches could institute projects incorporating these or 
other approaches. Such projects might be com- 
bined conveniently with contributions to the Fic- 
tion Bulletin, the editorship of which is to be 
rotated. 


A REVIEWING JOURNAL 

It was decided to ask Council to consider the feasibility 
of inaugurating a general reviewing journal to which the 
Fiction Committee should contribute. This would super- 
sede the Fiction Bulletin. 


NEW ZEALAND LISTENER 
The New Zealand Listener should be approached on the 


possibility of co-operation for systematic and timely review 
coverage. 


A NEW COMMITTEE? 

Such a reviewing policy obviously goes beyond the scope 
of the Fiction Committee, although fiction would remain an 
important field to be covered by it. The suggestion is there- 
fore made that a new Book Standards Committee might be 
constituted to organize the compilation, collection, and dis- 
semination of authoritative reviews. 


—S. M. Foote (Convener) 


NEWS AND NOTES 


South Canterbury Branch formed: At a meeting held re- 
cently in Timaru the decision was made to form a South 
Canterbury branch of the Association. Present at the meet- 
ing were representatives from the Timaru Public Library, 
the South Canterbury Teachers’ Institute and several Tim- 
aru schools, and from Waimate. Miss L. D. Ferguson was 
elected president and Miss M. J. Brosnahan secretary-treas- 
urer. The following were elected committee members: 
Misses V. Stark, M. Kane, Hurley, Morgan, Whatman, and 
(subject to his approval) Mr D. S. Kemshed. We extend a 
warm welcome to the South Canterbury Branch and_ hope 
to hear from its correspondent soon. 
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Children’s book recommended: The standing executive 
committee, following the recommendation of the special 
committee set up to examine mss of new books for children, 
has approved the circulation to member libraries of the 
special committee’s review of E. G. Turbott’s New Zealand 
Bird Life. Libraries have been asked to inform the Associa- 
tion office whether they are prepared to accept the com- 
mittee’s recommendation and, if so, to state the number 
of copies they wish to purchase. 


United Nations publications: The Association has been 
informed by the Secretary of External Affairs that the agency 
for United Nations publications is being operated by Messrs 
Gordon and Gotch, Ltd. 


Important resolution passed: At its recent meeting in 
Perth the general council of the Australian and New Zea- 
land Association for the Advancement of Science passed the 
following resolution: That this Association record its 
opinion that efficient library services, including trained lib- 
rarians with professional library qualifications and paid a 
commensurate salary, are a necessary adjunct to scientific 
development in Australia and New Zealand, and that this 
opinion be transmitted to the authorities concerned. The 
resolution has been forwarded to the N.Z.L.A. and will be 
recorded in the minutes of the standing executive com- 
mittee. 


International Federation of Library Associations: Meet- 
ing in Oslo recently, the international library committee 
of the International Federation of Library Associations 
agreed to accept the invitation of the American Library As- 
sociation to hold the third international congress in 1948 in 
the United States. Subjects to be treated at the congress 
will be limited to questions of an international character 
or of a general interest, and the congress will consider es- 
pecially the relations of the libraries and librarians of 
Europe with those of the other continents. Every effort 
will be made to facilitate a considerable European represen- 
tation in spite of the difficulties of travel. It is expected 
that the date, place, and draft programme will be made 
known by December Ist. The Oslo committee has further 
announced that it has accepted the invitation of the Czecho- 
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slovakian Library Association to hold its meeting in 1949 
in Prague. 


Sevensma prize: The international library committee de- 
cided at Oslo that the subject for the first competition for 
the Sevensma prize will be the simplification and unification 
of catalogue rules. The amount of the prize has been fixed 
for this time at 1,000 Swiss francs. 


Intermediate readers: Mrs Aileen Findlay, now librarian 
at the Technical College, Pietermaritzburg, would be glad 
if anyone connected with intermediate-reader libraries in 
New Zealand would write to her and send lists of books 
their readers are especially fond of. She would welcome 
any suggestions from New Zealand for adolescent readers. 
Mrs Findlay’s address is: 59 St Patricks Road, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Natal, South Africa. 


NOTICE 


As FROM Ist December the Hon. Editor’s address will be 
Auckland Public Libraries, Central Library, Wellesley 
Street, Auckland, C.1. 


BRANCH NOTES 


OTAGO BRANCH 


THE COMMITTEE has planned a general meeting, to be held 
shortly, at which Mrs H. F. Symmons, newly appointed lib- 
rarian in charge of the Dental School collection of the Uni- 
versity Library, will give an account of her experiences as 
a librarian overseas. There will also be discussion of the 
Fiction Committee’s recent report to Council. 

The Committe also intends to arrange a meeting, or pos- 
sibly a series of meetings, at which junior members will be 
invited to express themselves freely about library work— 
their reasons for taking it up, their own problems and diff- 
culties, and what they hope to achieve. 

Local libraries have lately had visits from several distin- 
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_ guished writers: Robert Gibbings, formerly director of the 
famous Golden Cockerel Press, Lecturer in Book Design at 
the University of Reading and well known author and illu- 
strator; Denis Glover, director of the Caxton Press, poet 
and Chairman of the Canterbury College Library Commit- 
tee; and A. R. D. Fairburn, the Auckland poet, painter, 
and critic. The University and Public Libraries had dis- 
plays of their works. 

Another significant event in Dunedin has been the splen- 
didly successful series of public lectures given by New Zea- 
land writers and critics, under the auspices of the W.E.A. 
The speakers, in addition to Denis Glover and A. R. D. 
Fairburn, were Allen Curnow, Winston Rhodes, and M. H. 
Holcroft. All drew large audiences, and stimulated much 
interest in contemporary literature both local and general. 

The University Library has recently had a notable addi- 
tion to its music section in the gift by the British Council of 
about three hundred and fifty scores and other educational 
music material. The scores consist of orchestral music, 
chamber music, choral and vocal music, the orchestral group 
being particularly valuable. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Scott, Walter James. Reading, film and radio tastes of high 
school boys and girls. Wellington; New Zealand council for 
educational research, 1947. (10s) 


THOSE WHO ATTENDED this year’s Library Association conference will 
not need to be introduced to Mr W. J. Scott, English lecturer at the 
Wellington Training College. Nor will they need to be told of his 
clarity of mind and originality and vigour of style. The book under 
review exhibits these qualities in a high degree. It is based on an 
exceptionally well constructed questionnaire which was answered 
in October, 1942, by nearly 4,000 boys and girls, ranging in age from 
twelve to nineteen, in nineteen assorted post-primary schools, They 
were asked what books, magazines and newspapers they had read, 
in and out of school, voluntarily, in the preceding month. Similar 
questions were given on the films they had seen and the radio pro- 
grammes they had heard. 


The results are interesting enough: five books per month by the 
boys; four to five by the girls; Treasure Island and Little Women 
respectively at the top of the poll for books; R. M. Ballantyne and 
L. M. Montgomery for authors. Dickens was easily the favourite 
‘classical’ author for boys and girls alike, and Kipling among those 
whom the writer calls ‘Modern Classics’. History and biography 
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formed the favourite class of non-fiction, and so on. ‘ Periodicals’, 
‘The Cinema’, ‘ Poetry and Drama’, and ‘ The Radio’ are the titles 
of succeeding chapters, and Mr Scott concludes: The replies to the 
questionnaire which have been summarised and discussed in this 
survey reveal a large amount of igmorance of our literary heritage 
among the boys and girls of our post-primary schools. But the 
picture is not wholly dark. There is at least some evidence that 
the teachers who themselves love the best books and continue to 
interpret them to their pupils with unflagging enthusiasm are meet- 
ing with some success.. 


As one would expect, the writer draws interesting conclusions on 
the efforts of films and radio serials to popularize books. While 
acknowledging that pupils are led to read many books by seeing or 
hearing film or radio versions of them, he does not think that any- 
one can become a lover of fine books and remain a lover of the 
films and serials on which they are based. For the films and serials, 
in abridging and popularizing the best books, in nearly all cases de- 
base them. 


Mr Scott’s acute ‘non-conformist conscience’ is well evident in 
his trenchant criticisms of popular novels and of periodicals, es- 
pecially ‘digests’. If one might criticize him a little in any res- 
pect, it would be concerning his criterion of a good novel. In order, 
it would seem, to damn ‘escape novels’, he defines a good novel as 
one which accurately represents real life and human nature, or one 
which usefully criticizes them, as do Erewhon or Gulliver’s Travels. 
The insufficiency of such a definition appears in two ways—it would 
exclude Alice in Wonderland which is a sort of fugue on reality 
with no perceptible criticism thereof, and it places Dickens among 
the ‘goodies’ and Cronin, Barrie, Priestley, and Dorothy Sayers 
among the ‘baddies’. But a nove] is a fiction and a work of art. 
As Merimee says, a good novel should be circumstantially consistent, 
like a good lie. And it must be well written. If that is so, then 
either Dickens with his pasteboard characters, manifold though they 
be, his sloppy English and sloppier sentiment, must join the serial- 
mongers, or else people like Priestley and Dorothy Sayers, who write 
English of verve and force and who paint a consistent world of 
fantasy, must be promoted. 


But there is no doubt that Mr Scott’s own book deals with a real 
world and deals with it faithfully, earnestly, purposefully, and effec- 
tively, in fine, nervous, colourful prose. 


—G. S. Troup 
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